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sophical or rhetorical treatise of Cicero (e. g. Tus- 
culan Disputations, Book V, or a book of the De 
Oratore) ; a few selected Letters of Cicero. Verse : 
Horace : select Satires and Epistles ; selections 
from Catullus and Propertius ; Lucretius Book V, 
and selections from other books; Juvenal, three or 
four satires. 

(b) The following books are suggested as less 
essential ; some of them might be taken for rapid 
reading in class. Prose : Cicero, De Amicitia and 
De Senectute; Livy: some of the later books; Quin- 
tilian Book X ; Seneca : a treatise such as the De 
Dementia, or selections from the Epistulae Mor- 
ales ; Pliny : select letters. Verse : Plautus or 
Terence : one or two plays ; Vergil : some of the 
Eclogues and Georgics. 

(B) For schools with a Leaving Age of about 
Sixteen : 

First Year. — A reader with grammar and exer- 
cises based on the text and systematically gradu- 
ated. 

Second Year. — Simplified narrative passages from 
Latin prose authors, with graduated exercises as 
before. 

Third Year. — Easy portions of Caesar and Cicero, 
with selections from Tibullus or Ovid, together with 
grammar and exercises as before. 

Fourth Year. — Whole books selected from the 
works of the following authors : Cicero, Livy, 
Tacitus (Agricola), and Vergil. Some letters of 
Pliny and Odes of Horace may be read. Or the 
books set for a -matriculation examination. 



HOMER AND HIS AGE 

(Concluded) 

Of course, most of Mr. Lang's material is not 
new. It has been met by Homeric critics gener- 
ally by the theory that the conditions of heroic life 
in Greece were consciously reproduced by the 
rhapsodists, that, in other words, they archaized. 
It is of this view that the book is one long ar- 
raignment. 

Mr. Lang's objections are (i) a priori improba- 
bility. In a naive and uncritical age, he says, poets 
do not archaize. They represent the situations of 
past times in the environment of their own day. 
Mr. Lang is exceedingly bitter at the view which 
makes of the Homeric rhapsodist a laborious ar- 
chaeologist, who is at great pains to display a lore 
to 'whioh his audience must have brought a healthy 
indifference. As a general proposition, Mr. Lang 
is right, but right with a qualification. In a naive, 
uncritical age, poets are not accurate archaeologists, 
but that does not mean that they are wholly ig- 
norant of the customs of past ages, or unaware 
that those customs were different from their own. 



Secondly, Mr. Lang objects to the theory of ar- 
chaizing as inconsistent. The greaves and corse- 
lets, assert the critics, are late, and in introducing 
then the poets were guilty of an anachronism, but, 
the bronze sword and the huge d/x0i/3/>6Ti) are re- 
tained out of deference to ancient usage. "Palpably 
absurd and mutually destructive", is Mr. Lang's 
comment. But after all, in a naive, uncritical age, 
is not this precisely what would be done? The 
rhapsodist knows that bronze swords were before 
the contemporary iron, and keeps them. He does 
not know or does not remember when corselets were 
introduced, and equips his heroes with them, in dis- 
regard of history. We find an analogy in Shake- 
speare, whose historical attitude was as naive and 
uncritical as can well be wished. The inconsistency 
then, so far from destroying the theory of later re- 
visions with preservation of certain details, fits in 
very well with it, for it makes the rhapsodist as 
naive and uncritical as Mr. Lang asserts he must 
be. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a con- 
tinuation of the literary discussion begun in the 
author's Homer and the Epic. Mr. Lang feels 
that here, at least, he is on his own ground, and 
that his achievements in the domain of creative lit- 
erary art give him the right to speak with slightly 
concealed disdain of the entire brood of philologers. 
Those of us who have felt the charm of Mr. Lang's 
style, when he is at his best, wil be prepared to 
make large concessions to his authority on this 
point. One fact, however, continually harped upon 
by him and by others is that the analysis of Wolff 
did not commend itself to the poets who were his 
contemporaries and to many that followed them— 
to Herder, and Schiller, to Goethe in certain moods, 
and in England to Shelley and Mrs. Browning. As 
he says in his reply to his reviewers (Classical Re- 
view, March, 1907), "All poets, except Coleridge, 
have found the evolutionary creed too hard for 
them, in a matter of their own business. Is it not 
probable that these experts are right?" I am afraid 
that I cannot consent to be overwhelmed even by 
this array. The fallacy lies in the fact that what 
these men are experts in is creation, and that what 
they are cited for is criticism. Great creative gen- 
iuses are not notorious for critical discernment. 
And where, as here, one has the traditions of cen- 
turies, and the associations of boyhood, one can 
scarcely wonder that the doctrines of the Wolfian 
school seemed little short of sacrilege. But to 
those to whom the per-fervid poetic temperament 
has been denied, it is a little hard to be debarred 
from criticizing by the very men who have specifi- 
cally repudiated the critical attitude. 

That which presented the chief difficulty to these 
men was the fact that it is hard to understand how 
a work which makes a unified impression can be 
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the gradual production of several centuries. But, 
after all, if we are going to balance probabilities — 
and in all such matters the nearest approach we can 
make to proof is a balance of probabilities in one's 
favor — after all, the newer apologetes for Homer's 
unity start with an initial difficulty at least as great. 
There are analogies for the process assumed in 
Wolff's hypothesis, analogies in many countries and 
in many times. But, if we admit, that in the tenth 
century B. C, one man in Ionia or in European 
Greece wrote or composed the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
or both, practically as we have them now, we are 
supposing a fact absolutely without analogy or 
counterpart anywhere, i. e., for the primitive artistic 
and social milieu in which such a man must have 
lived we cannot parallel the production of so long 
a poem, to speak only of quantity. Homer would 
be an isolated fact in the worlds' history, and iso- 
lated facts are troublesome. 

If we take the book as a whole, I think the char- 
acteristic that more than anything else marks it is 
a more than usual vagueness and confusion in the 
reasoning. Mr. Lang is clearly no witch at a syllo- 
gism. We find him continually mixing up two or 
more altogether distinct questions. To be sure, 
the one fundamental confusion is one of which the 
other side has also been frequently guilty; the con- 
fusion of these distinct questions, I. Is Homer 
composite? and 2. What are the component parts? 
It is readily conceivable that the first may be an- 
swered with a decided "Yes", and the second with 
a despairing "Ignorabimus". To Mr. Lang, how- 
ever, any error or failure in the second apparently 
vitiates all discussion of the first. 

It would demand a vastly better and more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject than I may 
lay claim to possess to establish canons about how 
such an inquiry as Mr. Lang's ought to have been 
carried on. Yet surely it is open to any one to say 
that investigations which are. primarily historical 
are not commonly conducted in this hap-hazard 
fashion. It is very probable, to be sure, that for 
some of the necessary "Vorstudien" the time is 
scarcely ripe. Mycenean religion is one of them. 
The Tree and Pillar Cult of Dr. Arthur Evans, the 
Mykenische Gotterbilder und Idole of Wide (Deut. 
Arch. Inst, iqoi, 20) and the scattered references 
throughout the voluminous literature of the sub- 
ject are little more than approaches. But Mr. 
Lang does not deem worthy of notice, except for a 
single casual reference, facts of such prime impor- 
tance for his subject as the absence even by im- 
plication of the worship of Dionysus, nor does he 
mention at all such strange phenomena as the ap- 
pearance of the Smyrnean goddess Bubrostis, of 
Hermes Psychopompos, and of the Moirai in the 
24th Iliad and in the Odyssey. 



Again, comparison with the Epic development of 
other literatures is fundamental and essential. How 
inadequately Mr. Lang treats this side of the ques- 
tion can be seen by placing side by side with his 
discussion- such a book as Drerup's Homer, where 
the epical songs of other nations are passed in re- 
view. Drerup bases his treatment upon Pohlmann 
and the lectures of Brugmann and has an evident 
respect for much to which Mr. Lang is disposed to 
give a very short shrift. Mr. Lang, of course, 
voices the mid-nineteeenth century impatience with 
any comparison of a non-Greek epic to Homer. 
Yet it is precisely from such special studies as this, 
that one awaits the correction of the inevitable dis- 
trust and jealousy of a dominant and long-estab- 
lished literature toward all others. After all, there 
are resemblances, in minor touches perhaps, but 
noticeable ones. I shall mention two which may 
serve as examples. 

In so elementary a book as de Gubernati's Storia 
della Poesia epica the Russian byline are mentioned 
of which the permanent Homeric epithets like 'or- 
thodox tsar' and 'rapid feat' and the vagueness of 
geographical references to regions which must have 
been perfectly familiar to the singer both present 
points of contact. Immisch points out (op. cit. 
p. 28) the resemblance between the words of the 
Circassian bard: 

"I can sing any song, for God has placed the 
gift of song in my heard, I have learned none of 
my songs", and those of Phemius (Od. 22.347) 

Of course, Mr. Lang represents a tendency which 
began with Wolff and has been especially prominent 
of late : the reaction to the extreme views of the 
Homeric critics. It may be that the acceptance of 
his work is due not only to literary prestige, but 
also to the disinclination to quarrel with a book that 
reaches a desirable conclusion, however feeble in 
logic or inadequate in presentation. The opinion 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey were each, in the 
main, composed by a single man, somewhat later in 
time than Mr. Lang would put the author of both 
Iliad and Odyssey, is in itself attractive and cannot 
be said to have been refuted by all the generations 
after Wolff. As the matter is put by the Belgian 
scholar Kums, in a study of Nature in Homer 
(1897) : 

"This opinion (of the multiplicity of authorship) 
— ibased upon considerations of apparent validity — 
is shared by serious scholars. Fortunately the mat- 
ter is still sub judice and we may be permitted to 
retain our illusions and our enthusiasm". 

That there was a Homer, many of us would be 
willing to believe, but I, for one, would be sorry 
to stake my faith on the strength of Mr. Lang's 
arguments. 
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